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five ‘persons pried de selected.» rp es 
ballot in: the Legialature, to whom should 
be intrusted the work ‘of examining: 
-all the transactions out of which the present. 
alleged” debt arose, the cases by which it 


‘was authorized, the notual or pretended ‘con-- 


sideration for which it was) issued, the  pre- 

sent ownership, and the. circumstances by 
which it was acquired. The work of the 
commission, he concedes, would take at least: 
two years, but it .would result in giving a 
clear history of the debt and in affording the 
State an opportunity to offer and obtain a 
just settlement. If such an arrangemenit, 
could be made with the co-operation of a. 
considerable portion of the. bondholders, 

and with an opportunity for the latter’ to. be 
fairly represented either on or before the 
commission, it might be advantageous at 
once for the honor and ‘the interest of the 

State, 


Gen. J. B, Waaver, the candidate for 
President of . the ‘National Greenback- 
Labor’ ‘Party; has issued a fervid address to 
the voters who supported him: in the. Jate 
canvass, He congratulates them on what 
they have accomplished, and urges them to 
organize for the future, and particularly to 
labor; for, the circulation .of . Greenback 
papers, He announces the “ exclusive news”’ 
that ‘incorporated: wealth, arrogant, sleep- 
less, and active, has subsidized thé old party 
press.’” .“‘ Direeted ‘by -a few well-trained 
intellects’”’ this: power ‘‘is making: fearful 
strides’ toward | ‘‘the establishment of a 
haughty moneyed ‘aristocracy, upon the 
ruins of .the broad and humane  Re- 
public bequeathed to .us by our fathers.’’ 
“Gen. Weaver’s head may be turned 
by. failure... One -might..suppose that 
he went. to bed nightly to dream of the 
downfall “of our free institutions. In 
reality, however; we. suspect that he ‘is of 
sound digestion, and that the “few well- 
trained ‘intellects’’ who are guiding the 
country to its. destruction are creatures not 
of ‘his own imagination, but of pure inven- 
tion, and that he expects with entire confi- 
dence to live a long life. of comfort and 
safety under American institutions sub- 
stantially as free and. healthy as they now 
are or ever have been. 


NEW-YORK IN:THE SENATE. 


The task which is to fall. upon the Legis- 
lature of this State in the choice of 2 suc- 
cessor to Mr. Kennan is exceedingly im- 
portant. The State has just given ‘in its ad- 
hesion, by a decided expression, to the Re- 
publican. Party. The differences which 
qualified in a marked manner the victory of 
last year nowhere showed themselves this 
Fall.. The’ party, united upon the candi- 
dates and the platform presented by the Na- 
tional Convention, - commanded the confi- 
dence of all who shared the sentiments and 
cherished the aims represented by Repub- 
licanism,. A candid examination of the de- 
tailed and tabulated returns. of the voting 
which we have given to our readers since the 
election shows, «in. the strongest possible 
manner, that Gen. Ganrieup and Gen. AR- 
THUR, standing for the principles announced 
at Chicago, received the cordial approval of 
Republicans of every shade, and drew to 
their support a large proportion of the young 
men and of the most intelligent: and con- 
servative of the independent voters. of the 
State. 

Ts is these AE which the Legislature will 


be,.required to keep in mind inorder to per-. 


form wisely and well the duty which is im- 

posed upon it. ‘The man chosen to repre- 

sent the State of New-York in the United 
States Senate should fairly reflect the views 
and feelings of the whole Republican Party, 
and should’ be in complete harmony with 
the new Administration, of which, in a 
sense, owing to the peculiar duties of a Sen- 
ator, he will form’a patt, and he should also 
be heartily in accord with all the principles 
of which the Republican Party has made 
profession, So faras these relate to ques- 
tions growing out of the-war for the Union, 
there is little reason for discussion, It is not 
to be feared that any prominent Republican 
ob whom the choice of the Legislature may 
fall will be found seriously wanting in this 
regard. But it is still to be remembered that 
as to. these questions the spirit in which a 
‘Senator from New-York shall. act-is hardly 

‘less important than his substantial -hatmony 

‘with'a just national policy. It is desirable 

that he shall be able to present that policy 

‘not only on the side of its unbending loyalty 


‘to the principle of equal rights, but also on | 


the .side of its. generous _patriotism,. 
Ce eee 


the near ES etic gen 
he. should, at least, be not | unfrien 


‘reform, It would-be an act of pissin 1 ti 
‘and not less anact of great’ political folly, | : 


to send to the Senate a representative from 
this State indifferent or, hostile to. the re- 
form sentiment, a man who would enter. on 
his duty as adviser.to the President with 
reference to appointments in that spirit of 
narrow and selfish trading which has too 
often found shelter under what is aagihat as 
the’ * courtesy of the Senate.’ 

"Ae Aa Raa eodialaey tathala Cea ur Bes 
ator should be perfectly capable of giving 
force at Washington to the views and pur- 
poses in regard to financial and fiscal  ques- 
tions which are firmly held’by the. great, 
body of our people, almost without regard 
to party: lines. (On'these. questions, which 
are sure to engage the attention of Congress 
often and seriously within the nextsix years, 
the voice of the new Senator should be 
neither silent nor hesitating, nor should. he, 
be one whose influence would be too ‘care- 
fully husbanded. ‘He should ‘be a man thor: 
oughly informed and well grounded in the 
principles. which . underlie the policy 
of the Republican. Party. in: these 
regards, and incapable of fear, of favoritism, 
or confusion in their advocacy.. He should 
have sound conyictions, and; with the cour- 
age of his convictions, have: the reputation 
and the skill required to give weight to his 
counsel in the Senate. ‘We do not flatter 
ourselves that it will be entirely-easy to find 
a candidate for .the Senate who fulfills all 
these conditions, but’ it is certain that the 
nearer the Legislature comes to selecting 
such a.one the more truly it will represent 
the Republicanism of New-York, and the 


“more it will contribute to its secure, because 


deserved, preponderance in the State and in 
the Nation. 


—_—_—_ 
ANEW HITOH IN BANK TAXATION. 

* Judge Wattacr, of the United States 
District: Coutt for Northern New-York, has 
rendered a decision in the case of the Na- 

tional Exchange _Bank of Albany -against 

the Receiver of Taxes in that city which 

throws. a new and formidable. difficulty in 

the way. of collecting taxes on the shares 

of national: banks. It will-be remembered 
that the act of 1866 in this State providing 
for the assessment of bank shares made no 
specific provision for a deduction of debts 
from thé amount of the valuation. (Con- 

troller Hitimovsn, in — his . instructions 
to Assessors, declared ‘that .wnder. that 
act “no such deduction could’ be ‘made; 

and this view. was. sustained by the 
Court of Appeals. The question was car- 

ried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and in a decision rendered last March 
that tribunal accepted the interpretation of 
the law which the Oourt of Appeals had 
made, but declared that it was in conflict 
with the provision of the Federal statutes 
which restricted the taxation of national 
bank shares by State authority to a rate not 
greater than was imposed upon ‘‘ other 
moneyed capital in the hands. of individual 
citizens of the State.” It was not specifi- 

cally stated in the decision that the act of 1866 
was, therefore,in all respects null and Void, 
and the question arose whether taxes could 
still be assessed and collected under it, pro- 
vided the deduction for debt, ‘as in) the. case 
of. other ‘personal property, was allowed, 
Attorney-General) Warp, being consulted 
upon the question, gave it as his opinion 
that the act was not rendered ‘void by: the 
Supreme Court decision, and that bank 
shares could still:be taxed under ‘its provi- 
sions, subject only to the necessity of allow- 
ing debt deductions, though he admitted 
that there would be difficulty in its execution 
asitstood. Corporation Counsel, Warrnex, 
of this City, in an opinion cominunicated to 
the Department of Taxes and Assessment, 
took the same view of the continued validity 
of the law. “ But the “National Exchange 
Bank of. Albany, which had made the fight 
against it from the beginning, did not drop 
it here. It brought suit to restrain the Re- 
ceiver of Taxes from making collection 
under the assessment of its shares for 1879, 
on the ground that the act of 1866 was abso- 
lutely null and. void and: furnished no au- 
thority for making the assessment. This 
position"has now been sustained by the Dis- 


trict Court. There remains an appeal to 


the Supreme: Court in this case, but there is 
some doubt whether it will be pressed. 

The Legislature attempted to remove the 
difficulty near the close of the last session by 
enacting a new law in relation to the assess- 
ment of bank shares, but this was not signed . 
by the Governor until late in June, nearly 
a month, after, the Legislature adjourned. 
Meanwhile, relying on the opinion’ of the 


. | and Assessments in tie She Ad sete | fi 


eral of the Btate, the Department of Taxes | ury. 


oh to assess bank'shares 
g | ela garcons iss 


0 hay cfrvonpatds The’ Attor- | 
to, ryfecnaiarey the belief that they could not 
unless, as in the case of the Albany Bank, | 
the collection had beet objected to and steps |. 
ergs ‘to. secure the rights of sharehold- 

But, the \more important part of this 
ye ha having been judicially upset, the 
rest can hardly’ be regardedwith much con- 
fidence. But supposing all these difficulties 
to be got out of ‘the way, even at the cost of 
losing the taxes onbank shares this year, 
the new law of June last remains open to 
question. ‘We pointed out its serious defects 
at the time it was passed, and its provisions 
ate very suggestive of doubtful points, 
which are likely to be tested sooner. or later’ 
if it remains in force. The almost hopeless 
tangle into which the whole subject has 
been ' wrought in this State gives additional 
force to Controller Kxox’s recommendation 
that. Congress take the matter in hand and 
fix a maximum rate at which the shares of 
national banks ‘may be taxed by State au- 
thority, subject only to the further restric- 
tion that they shall not be valued at a higher 
rate for purposes of taxation than other 
‘‘moneyed capital.’’ 


ee 
THE PETITION OF AGRICULTURE. 
Once more is heard, on the eve of the in- 
auguration of a new national Administra- 
tion, the perennial demand ‘that the Depart- 
sment of Agriculture shall be represented in 
the Cabinet by a full-fledged Minister. It is 


thought that “the ‘incoming of a new Ad- 


ministration es an excellent oppor- 
tunity to givemthe proposed dignity to the 
Department of Agriculture, while leaving 
the President perfectly free to dismiss or re- 
tain the present Commissioner.’’ This is a 
concession. Heretofore, the’ public’ have 
been led to believe that it was not so much 
the Commissioner of Agriculture who was to 
be dignified and advanced as Commissioner 
Le Duo. Nor is Gen. Lz Duo peculiar in 
his ambition, Every Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, from Isaac NEwTor to the present 
worthy incumbent of the office, has Ggvoted 
his energies to working for a Cabinet. port- 
folio rather than to the business of agricul- 
ture. To each successive Commissioner this 
far-off prize was more than sorghum, more 
than the domesticated yam, more; even, than 
the extermination of the Colorado beetle, or 
the’ domestication. of the tea plant. To the 
successive ‘Commissioners agriculture was 
the means’ to an end, and that end wasa 
seat at the Presidént’s council board. 
Originally, as the intelligent reader knows, 
the Agricultural ‘Bureau was an offshoot of 
the Department of the Interior. After much 
friction; the bureau became: a separate and 
independent department, the chief of which 
reported directly to the President; It: dif- 
. fered from the other.so-called executive  de- 
partments of the Government only in re- 
spect of its head, who:was called Commis- 
sioner, instead of Secretary, and who was 
not a*member’ of the President’s Cabinet.. 
This was the beginning of a dream of 
ambition which has since. fallen upon 
each sticcessive ‘Commissioner, the most 
persistent. of which is Gen. Le Duc. 
Of this illustrious gentleman it is said that 
such is his. solicitude for the welfare of his 
beloved Department of Agriculture that hé 
is “willing to yield what claims. he may be 
supposed to have to a seat in the Cabinet; 
and to leave the President. perfectly free to 
dismiss or retain him, in case a Ministet of 
Agriculture should be created by act of Con- 
gress. Such magnanimity deserves recog- 
nition. A man who would consent to waive 
his personal claims when the President is 
selecting his ‘‘ constitutional advisers'’ de- 
serves well of the Republic. A place in the 
Cabinet is the very least that could be offered 
such a self-sacrificing patriot. 
+ It -wasthat'eminent but somewhat cynical 


observer of public affairs, Wnuiitam Pirr 


Fessenpen, of Maine, who was accustomed 
to refer to ‘‘ perseverance and garden seeds’” 
as elements. of :a Congressman’s popularity | 
with his constituents, . And since one of the 
chief of these two sources of power is sup- 
plied by the Department of Agriculture, it is 
natural that the fountain of so much 
germinating influence should seek affiliation 
with ‘the highest’ power—the Presidency. 
The salary of the Commissioner—$8,000 per 
annum—is eo meagre that great men have not. 
sought the office, even the tawdry honor 
of a Commissionership ‘being -insufficient to} 
tempt the ambition of eminent statesmen. 
The heads of other departments haye three 
times ‘as much salary as this, aud even so 
common a personage asa. ‘Congressman. en 
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, inthe opinion already referred. | 1 


*| growth per year, 


is obliged to cope, 


Gi Soa soos ulmi produce 


e highest 
baad paoole Win sel. everything that every- 


body wants,'and buy nothing that anybody | 


has to: sell. But, until the Department of’ 


“Agriculture is represented at the council. 


table of the President of ‘the United States, 
we must plod on in our. slow, old-fashioned. 


way, and exchange ‘the surplus of articles'} 


which we do produce for those which we 
do not'produce, 
HEALTH AND GROWTH IN CHILDREN. 
For ten years Dr. Penoy Bouvron, of the 
Samaritan Hospital, London, has been engaged 
in weighing and measuring children, and the 
result of his studies, as published in the Lancet, 
is very interesting. As both his methods of 


“inyestigation and the conclusidnsa reached by 


him differ from those heretofore accepted, in 
order to properly. appreciate his work it is 
necessary to, compare’ it, at least briefly, with 
that of his predecessors. QuxLerer, of Bel- 
gium; GaLton, Ronerts, and Prot. H P.. 
Bownrron, of Harvard, are. leading authori- 
ties, Their method was to weigh and measure 
a large number of children, as those in. a-school 
or factory, once, and to give the height reached 
by the greatest number of a certain age as the 
average for that age.’ Thus, 1,943 children 
) between 10 and 11 years old were: found to 
measure from: 42 to 59 inches. in height, and as 
more (331) measured ‘from 50 to 51 inches than 
grouped themselves under any other measure- 
ment, that height has been accepted as the 
average for that age. But the great range of 
1% inches alone shows the unreliability of the 
height forage test,not to mention theinexactness 
of assuming the height shown by 831 children: 
as the average of: 1,943 children, while the 
figures themselves show 816' to be below. the 
méan and 796.to be above the méan: More- 
over, RosEkts’s tables, being intended to 
meet the English Factory law test, are inten- 
tionally fixed at’ the lowest:point of physical 
fitness for. work, with results which. suggest 
themselves, Figures mixed’ up with disease 
and other accidental causés of variation should 
not fix a standard for health. 

Dr. Bouton, abandoning’ these. methods, 
set himself. to discover the average rate of 
and the. normal corre- 
sponding height. To this end, instead of 
making a large number of independent obser- 
vations, he measured the same children in 
successive years, excluding giants and dwarfs 


‘and selecting the children of well-to-do parents. 


This, he reasonably : thought,’ was the. best 
method of ascertaining a typical standard for 
healthy children; brought up under favorable 
circumstances, and that was the object‘of his 
aearch. The annual rate of growth was ascer- 
tained by the Doctor to: be different for each 
child—to vary. between 2 and$ inches per year. 
Any individual variation from the individual 
rate is abnormal if exceeding 3¢ inch per year.. 
But whatever the rate of growth, whether 2, 


‘2i4, or 3, inches annually, the weight for height 


should in each case be thesame; and between 
8’ and 4 feet the increase in weight should be 2 
pounds per inch, and between 4 and 5 feet 23¢ 
pounds per inch. At 8 feet high a child should. 
weigh 36: pounds; at 4 feet, 60 pounds; at 5 
feet; 90 pounds. As the rate of growth and 
the increase of weight properly corresponding 
to it. are thus known, the following working 
table, though not exact, is an approximation 
to a statement of a law as to the weight nor- 
mally ye ci to heights rising by steps 


me 00 Co Co oD co Oo to we we we OO 


Theos figures are.above the previous stand- 


ards, both as to height and’ weight, bat, like 


them, they are applicable to both boys and 
girls, Above: 5 feet, and about 12 years, 
there is an appreciable difference between the 
sexes in these respects, ag girls cease growing 


table—is a new idea, and is neither less inter- 
esting nor less useful than the anthropometry of 
the various races.of men, «For schools espe- 
ee ete eee attention. 
ee 

Mr. JAMES ‘L. Pugs, who has just been 
eleoted to the United States Senate from Alabama, 
and who will occupy the seat made vacant by the 
death of Mr, Houstox; has not .of Jate years been 
prominently identified with the politics ‘of: that 
State, and it is reasonable to assume that he‘ owes 
his suécess more to the quarrels of mcre powerful 
leaders than to any particular liking which was 
had for him by the Demooracy.. It is possible that 
a-knowledge of this fact induced him to try. at the 
outset to establish himself more firmly in the good 
graces of his Bourbon. constituents. It was douht- 
less to this end that: he announced himsélf. in. the 
Legislative caucus which nominated him “as a rep- 
resentative man of the solid South, the glortouf 
solid South, "* Further, in mysterious fashion and t° 


. loud’ applause, he declared that “ the South should 


orystallize its solidity.” In conclusion, he sald that 

he planted himself ‘* upon the Constitution, with 

‘all its amendments and obligations.” It is a pity 

that this latter wise determination. should have 

been marred by so much buncombe about’ the 

crystallization and ‘glory of the solid South.” 
—— a. 


Considering all that. hag been written and 
what was said at the recent ship-owners’ conven. 
tion as to the canses that have produced our mar! . 
time: decline; and that operate against a healthy 
revival of this interest. it must be admitted that 
the best informed of mén will make errors in treat- 
ing-of this question: Broadly stated, the reasons 
given haye been that steam has brought about a 
revolution in the ocean carrying trade of the world, 
and, though we can build wooden’ sailing vessels 
that are not much wanted’ cheaply enough, we 
cannot compete with the English in building-iron 
steamers. Indeed, so fully has this idea of the ab- 
solute, necessity. of iron steam-ships entered into 
the, belief of most persons, that wooden. sailing 
ships have come to be looked upon as relics of an- 
tiquity. It ia, therefore; desirable, in opposition to 
thease. accepted notions, to trace ‘the rapid growth 
of the merchant marine of one of the countries of 
Europe that is much. worse off im respect to fron 
and steam than we ourselves are. It is véry well 
known that Norway has never taken up, to any 
extent, the building of fron hulls for vessels. ~ Al- 
though ‘the country has large iron deposits, it is 
found cheaper to build vessels of wood, and hence 
the change has never been made. It has also been 
found exceedingly expensive to build steamers; 
so that only 12.per cent. of the aggregate tonnage 
of the country is: steam tonnage, while the propor- 
tion -in most. European countries is about 50 per 
cent. , Arguing by our own experience, this would 
go to-show that Norway is on the descending scale, 
and that her commerce mast be In a fairway to be 
driven from. the ocean, for. her condition appears 
to: be. closely analogous to our own. ~ In reality, 
however, the situation is just the reverse. Follow- 
ing Great. Britain, she; is at present the most pros- 
perous maritime nation in’Europe..:The French 
bounty system, which’ seems: to: find imitators. 
among the various European powers, has not been 
thought of there, for the reason that no one pre- 
tends that it is néeded. The Norwegian ship mer- 
chants go on. building, in large’ numbers, their 
wooden sailing-vyessels, and what is to them of 
more importance, they’ find for them a profitable 
business. This they secure very largely out of the 
tradé of thisconntry. Thus, while in 1878 the gross 
amount. of freight money earned by 2 Norwegian 
vessels was 95,279,500 crowns, 34,733;000 crowns was 
received by vessels employed in exporting produce 
-from the United States to various ports in Great 
Britain and. on the Continent. That the Norwe- 
gians are essential commercial, going wherever the 
rates of freight promise a good return, is shown by 
the fact that’ out of the ,aggregate receipts men- 
tioned - above, only » 18,000,000," less than 
one-fifth, ‘was ved. by the: vessels engaged 
in trade between and foreign: countries; 
showing that Norwegian ships are common carriers 
for the ‘world, . There ‘is, of. course, a reason for 
this—why the Norwegians can sail their vessels 
and make money when our merchants cannot do 
80. . It is. quite possible that ships can be built for a 
lower price on the coast of Norway than an the 
coast of Maine, but of this there fs some donbt. 
But where they have a manifest. advantage is that 
they are more economical in their management of 
them. . The Norwegian sailors are the best in the 
world, and. the masters are shrewd and clear- 


| headed, never wasting’ a Denny where one can be 


sayed. The result is inevitable; they make monéy 
out of voyages that would net the American ship- 
owner nothing, but it is absurd to suppose that this 

natural superiority could be overcome by granting 


- bounties for a few years to American ships. There 


@ tolerable basis for. an estimate as to its 
proper. ‘future 
grows 2 inches m year passes 5 feet at 15 years, 
and will thus probably be of short stature, say 


f was a time when our ships were “managed just as 


“he healthy ohild that | ' 


8 feet 6 inches if aman, and 5 feet 1 inchif’a | 


woman, The healthy child growing 23¢ inches 


‘@ year is 8 feet 2 inches at 3. years, and passes } 
5 feet at 18 to 14 years. Such a child will | 
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A recent sketch in our news columns calls 
attention anew to the Ldaprsacrcepssiesen ten! «core 
ed trash which enfeebles.the minds and depraver 


the morals of children. Forever peadaarin ae ae 


healthful sort offered—and the juvenile field hea 
received so much attention from publishers of late 
years that the number of these is not. behind the 
demand—there are some half-dozen of the pers — 
hicious sort.» They are a source of mental intoxt ~ 


the staff ont of their homes, have been known: to 
stand on the sidewalk and greedily devour the 
‘continued story’: through the news-dealer’s win- ~ 
dows. The number of .these publications: hag 
greatly increased, and their success seems to jus- 
tify the opinion that the most profitable printed 
matter is that which appeals to the lowest grade ot 


“intelligence, How to’ meet the evil isa problem, 


and ,yet’ society cannot afford to be inattentive 
to an instrumentality so profoundly affecting ~ 
its health and morals., That strong: manhood and — 
healthy girlhood can follow this mental debauchery 
is as impossible as that the body can be nourishéd © 
onsawdust; yet society hai never gone so aera? ; 
interfere with education beyond a fixed compul- 
sory course. But the “ flash” story leads bye matt . 
ural gradation to the seductive corres 

the immoral advertisement. JThere is a publication _ 


in Boston, misusing one of the most honored names ~ 


in literature, which is not only made up of the most 
abominable dish-water imaginable, but is positively 
unfit to enter any family of children, its immorality 
being made the worse by being disguised under 
polite phrases. Shall we establish a-public censor ? 
Nothing more opposed to the spirit of republican 
institutions could be suggested, the theory being 
that the press must have liberty up to license. The 
latter has been held to cover only two abuses, libet 
and obscenity. It has long been a. maxim in. law 
that any trade obviously and necessarily corrupting 
to~ morality has no title to use the facilities 
of protection and exchange ordinarily furnished! 
Thus, no device of such sort can be patented/ 
no obscene . publication or thing © can be 
passed through the Customs; lotteries, obvious 
frands, and. obscene publications are denied the - 
use of the mails, and the exclusion of publications 
which admit lottery advertisements has even: been > 
urged.. The press is not and can not be free with- 
out lumit, because debauchery of public morals is 
often a profitable business, and society is bound ta ~ 
act in self-defense. To make laws, build jails, and 
maintain courts {s foolish if the corription of 
youth is to be unrestricted. ‘How farsociéty may 
rightfully and wisely go in deciding that: thisor 
that publication is too injurious to be permissibis 
itis not easy to define, because the standard of 
tolerable literary merit is hard to establish; but to 
define what. degree of immorality imprint the law 
will permit should not-be difficult. . The just line is 
considerably overstepped’ already). and it: i time 
the poisonous trash exposed on news-statds was 
critically examined. Some of it may be subject to 
correction under existing law, and the ae 
may require amending. ; 
 —— ; 

_ DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

A. PLEASANT LETTER TO CINCINNATI SCHOOL 
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